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HIGHLAND HIGHLIGHTS 


OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD 


magic from the earth 








Clay Becomes Pottery 
in YOUR Hands 


a YOU EVER WANDERED BAREFOOTED along a stream bed in late spring 
J early summer after a rain, and discovered with your toes a soft 
slippery substance in the stream bed? Or have you seen a bank of 
pure blue-gray mud overhanging a creek? What fascination was yours 
in digging into that sticky bank, gathering it into a ball, and 
perhaps fashioning it instantly into a “snake,” a man’s head, a 
mud-pie, or just a big round ball. 


THE EARTH IS A GREAT STOREHOUSE which centuries of time and 


changing weather have helped to form and to fill. The clay which you 
| may find in your own yard or in a field by the roadside or in a 


Christine Miller 





stream bed, has been many thousands of years in forming. It is rich 

in color, and its color varieties are endless: ochre yellows, tans, 

browns, grays, oranges and deep reds--if you look far enough you 

will find most of them. You will never know what possibilities lie 

hidden in this storehouse until you dig into it, claim it in your 

own hands, and search out what clay is and what it will do. 

Although it is to be found in some amounts in every state in the 

] & and all over the world, our own Appalachian region is particular- 
ly clay-rich. In N.C., S.C., Ky., and Tenn. are found some of the 
largest natural clay deposits in the world. They furnish a large 
portion of the raw materials used in the ceramic industry . 


Beyond the pages of the written history of mankind there is 
evidence that numerous prehistoric men made containers to hold 
food and drink:earthen forms, hardened by fire, which held, stored 
served and carried their nourishment. In the primitive household 
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it was the woman who made all the pottery vessels. With the 
discovery of the potter’s wheel sometime around 2000 BC, however, 
pottery making became an extremely strenuous task, and the man 

took over as potter. 

Today man depends on clay sas the basic ingredient in numerous 
ceramic (clay) products without which civilization as we know it 
would not be possible. From clay come all the brick, tile, electric 
insulators and furnace-linings; all the crockery and fine china 
which are a necessary part of today’s living. Nearly all these things 
are made by giant machines. No longer is there any need for same 
member of each family or social group to be able to make earthen 
vessels needed by his tribe or society. 

The machine in the 20th century has all but removed the need for 
the craftsman working slowly, carefully and lovingly with his two 
hands, producing forms of rightness, soundness and delight to people. 
But though this necessity to make all pottery vessels is gone with 
the coming of the machine, man has not lost the basic urge to build, 
to plan and to create with his own mind and hands. There still lies 
within him a hunger to take the stuff of the earth, manipulate it, 
ponder it and fashion it into a form which becomes the tangible ‘ 
evidence of an idea which is HIS alone. Machines may do many chin 
for man, but they will never think for him; and so long as there is 
a human family on earth, its members will experience that desire to 
explore the earth materials, to create and to express themselves as 
individuals in a larger community. 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED how you can put same of this common earth- 
stuff to use? There is no reason why you cannot do sO in your own 
home, in your school or community center. It is highly probable 
that there are clay deposits near you. Just ask any little boy who 
seeks out the hills and streams for hunting and fishing. You are 
most likely to find deposits in a gully by a roadside, under the 
topsoil of your fields, or more probably at the bend of a river or 
stream. 





PREPARING CLAY FOR YOUR OWN USE 

Although it is quite possible to purchase refined pottery clays 
from commercial refineries, it is much more fun and a lot more & 
exciting and valuable to secure and prepare your own clays. In this 
way you will come to know much more about the material that goes 
into the plastic ball you will form into a shape. One CAN go to the 
clay bank, dig out a lump of it (provided it is the moist, plastic 
variety) and begin working with it on the spot. Usually, however, 
clay is not found in this ready-prepared state; it needs careful 
preparation before the potter can use it. The process is not 
difficult, however, and equipment can be kept to simple essentials. 


















ABOVE: “PINCHING’ A PIECE OF POTTERY 


& After digging it is well to spread the clay out on the ground to 

exposed to sun, wind, rain, frost and thawing for a season or two. 
This will cause the clay to break down into finer, more workable 
particles. After this period, which is called ‘weathering’, the clay 


is laid out on a board or some flat surface in a warm room to dry 
thoroughly. Then it is crushed into fine powder between two bricks. 

Next fill a large pan or bucket two-thirds full of water and 
sprinkle the dry clay slowly into the water, letting it settle 
gradually to the bottom. The clay should soak for several days. 
Then the clear water which has risen to the top should be poured or 
siphoned off, and the whole mass stirred vigorously. Your arm and 
hand are the best plunger; with your hands you can feel the lumps 
and squeeze them out. As you stir, the clay becomes a thick creamy 
liquid known as ‘slip’. 

This liquid clay is now poured through a framed piece of window 
screening (or finer wire mesh if you can find it) onto an absorbent 

@@arface to dry. For this purpose some potters use shallow wooden 
&.... some plaster of paris slabs, while others pour the clay into 

thick muslin bags and hang them in a warm place to dry. 

Care must be taken if plaster is used not to allow the clay to 
get too dry; the object of this process is to remove just enough 
of the water to permit the clay to be rolled into a ball that will 
not cling stickily to your hands. The clay is now rolled into balls, 
wrapped in damp cloths, and stored in stoneware crocks with close 
fitting lids. 
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In the crocks your clay is allowed to mellow or ripen for several 
weeks or even months. During this process the vegetable matter which 
is nearly always present decomposes, giving off a pungent, often 
disagreeable odor, but this is as it should be: your clay is goi 
through a very necessary process. The longer it ripens, the more 
Plastic and workable it will be when you are ready to work. When you 
think that it has stood long enough, take a ball out of the crock 
and begin to work it in your hands 

First you will test it for plasticity. This is done by rolling 
out a small coil and bending it around your finger. If deep cracks 
appear on the outside of the curve, the clay is either not ‘ripe’ 
enough, or possibly the clay you have is too sandy. The latter cause 
can be remedied by restraining through a finer mesh screen or course 
cheesecloth, or by mixing the clay with a more plastic (less sandy) 
variety. 

If the clay doesn’t seem sandy but still cracks when bent around 
your finger, it probably needs additional weeks of maturing in the 
crock. 





The next and last process before you are ready to form the clay 
is kneading. “A potter’s prime need is good clay,” says Bernard ( 
Leach, world-famous English potter. By “good clay ” he means no 
only plastic but well-prepared clay. The kneading is of the utmost 
importance in getting the clay ready to withstand the rigorous test | 
of drying and firing. In this process you will use the same up-and- 
over motion used in kneading break. Work in a revolving spiral 
direction, taking care not to fold in pockets of air. You will need 
to pound and flatten the lump on a flat surface to remove the air 
from it. This kneading process is directed towards a homogeneous 
consistency of the clay, plus a removal of all air bubbles. If you 
have dried the clay on a plaster surface, extreme care must be 
taken not to incorporate any plaster when it is removed from the 
Slab. If allowed to remain in the clay, particles of plaster would 
cause great damage to the finished piece in the form of cracks or 
chipping. 



















Once your clay is properly prepared you are ready to make pottery. 
One of the simplest methods of making pottery is the so-called Fa 
PINCH method. Start with a ball of clay no bigger than your fis 

for too much clay at first is difficult to control. Get the ball 
completely spherical in shape: as round as you can make it. Place 
the ball on a small ‘square of stiff paper which will act as a_ turn 
table for it. Find the very center of the top of ball, press gently 
with a thumb, rotating the ball and paper slowly with your fingers 
resting on the outside. Now firmly but gradually press your thumb 
into the center while the fingers cmtinue revolving the piece while 






























7 
your thumb goes deeper and deeper into the clay. As the ball opens 


up, begin pinching lightly between thumb and -fingers. ( See page 5) 
If cracks appear on the piece, dampen them slightly with a cloth 


al | or sponge, smooth and continue. Always work slowly, never rapidly. 
ch | You will find that you can never hurry the working with clay in any 

| f its stages. As you open up the ball, try for evenness of thick- 
a ss of the sides and bottom of the piece. This principle is of 


| utmost importance to the potter, no matter which of the several 


ou methods he uses in forming his ware. This is to permit the piece to 
dry evenly so it will not warp or crack in drying and firing. 

You may wonder about the best thickness for the walls of the 
piece. That depends to a large degree on the size of the piece: if 
the piece is large, it will have correspondingly thicker walls than 
a tiny piece. In no case will you make them metal-thin, nor should 

ise they be unduly thick. If left too thick they will require too long 

se to dry, indeed they may retain moisture long after you think the 

) piece is dry. This hidden moisture can cause real damage to the 
piece in firing, such as exploding or complete breaking of that 

d piece. In the pinch method, don’t try to flare the shape unduly. 





> 
- 


This is not the method the potter uses to make plates or broad, open 
bowls, but is best adapted to the making of fairly small, compact, 
semi-closed shapes. 





6 COIL METHOD IS A SECOND WAY OF MAKING POTTERY. (See picture 
low) It was employed in earliest times and is still used today 








by many primitive tribes, particularly by some of the Indian tribes 


st of the Southwest. 





8 
Before beginning to form the coil piece you should have the 

following simple equipment at hand: a smooth working surface 
(preferably a wooden table top or masonite board), a square of paper 
on which to place piece while working so it will not adhere to the 
table or board, a shallow container of water, a tooth pick or use 
hacksaw blade, a small sponge, and a wet cloth with which to cov 
the clay while you are not working. 

In the coil method the clay to be used must be tested carefully 
for its plasticity by rolling a half inch coil and bending it around 


your finger. If it does not crack in the process, it is ready to use. 


But if it cracks badly, either your clay is too sandy by nature and 
would not be suitable for coil-making, or it may be that the ball is 
too dry and should be further moistened. This is done by slightly 
flattening the ball, adding a few drops of water to the center, 
folding it in and kneading. Repeat this until the clay is softer 
and easier to work with, but not sticky. 

When plasticity is right, pull a chunk of clay from the ball 
(the bulk of which you keep covered with the camp cloth); work 
it into a flat, round pancake or cookie not more than four to six 
inches in diameter, and place it on the square of maper. This 
cookie of clay should be no than three-eights of an inch in thick- 
ness. This will be the bottom of your piece. 

Take off another chunk of clay and shape it into a small fran 
furter. When this roll is as round as you can make it, place it on 
the table top and begin rolling rapidly with your fingers, using 
light, quick strokes, spreading the fingers as the coil elongates. 
When its thickness is the same as that of the bottom piece, cut off 
the ends obliquely with the saw blade and flatten the coil slightly; 
then roughen the surface of the length of the coil with the toothed 
edge of the saw blade. Repeat with the outer top edge of the pancake 
and dampen both scratched surfaces. This is done to prepare the two 
clay surfaces which are to adhere to each other. This process is 
repeated whenever there are two clay surfaces which go together. 

Next the coil is laid with the dampened, scratched side down on 
the roughened surface of the base, then wound around and around 
spirally, roughening and pressing all adhering surfaces as you go. 
If small cracks appear on the outside of the coils, press firmly 
over them with the damp sponge until they disappear. As the walls 
are built, coil on coil, each additional segment of that coil is 
joined obliquely to the next segment for greater strength. When 
you have reached the desired height for your piece, the coil end is 
flattened after making sure that the top of the piece is level. The 
COIL itself may be left intact revealing the method clearly, or it 
may be filled in with tiny coils and smoothed level with a stick 
outside and in,during the forming process, to give the whole a 
flat, smooth surface. 
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COIL ANIMALS may be made using this same method but with drier, 
tiffer clay. Always be very sure that all surfaces to be joined 
re carefully scratched and moistened and firmly pressed together 
to prevent cracking and pulling apart in firing. See illustration 
above. 


BEFORE A CLAY SHAPE BECOMES A PIECE OF POTTERY OF SCULPTURE, 
it must be baked or “ fired” to drive out all moisture. In this 
process the material is changed physically and chemically from a 
fragile, brittle material to a hard, water and shock-resistant 
substance which rings when you strike it. If you are working with 
very young children you will probably not want to fire their clay 
pieces. Children derive most pleasure and satisfaction from the 
simple joy of manipulating and pummeling the clay. They are not 
concerned with the product but with the fun of playing with the 
responsive material 

An older group will not be entirely satisfied until some of the 
forms have been baked, however. There are several good kilns or 

. J oe ovens” on the market today which use gas or oil for fuel, 

i r electricity as the source of heat. These are all fairly expensive 
depending on their size, materials and method of construction. The 
serious potter must have a reliable way to fire his ware, especially 
if it is to be glazed. If this is your intention, you will need to 
consult potters and professional ceramists and some books on the 
subject. There is much to be learned from those with experience in 
the craft. 
However, 


















if your intentions are not at present professional, but 
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if you are interested in learning and sharing the primitive methods 
of making pottery first (always a good place to start), and if you 
havn’t an extensive budget with which to operate, it would be good 

to fire your first pieces using the so-called “ hole-in-the-groun \ 
or “ groundhog” method. If you have ever baked beans in the groun 

you are already acquainted with this procedure. 

The equipment is extremely simple . All you need are a few dozen 
old building or fire bricks, a spade, and a tin can or a “ dutch 
oven” style skillet with a close fitting lid. First you dig a hole 
in the ground two feet wider in diameter than the container, and as 
deep as broad, lining it with the bricks. Build a fire in the pit, 
using pine knots or oil-soaked rags or shavings to get a hot fire 
started. While the fire is getting underway, place the thoroughly 
dried clay pieces inside the can or oven, stacking them inside and 
on top of each other. If a lard can is used, poke several] small 
holes in the lid to permit steam to escape. 

After your fire has been going for some time and you have a two 
or three inch bed of burning coals, place the container on top of 
the fire. Now begin building a circular fire bed or bonfire around 
the container, keeping it blazing all the while. Continue doing 
this until the can is completely covered with hot coals, and the * « 
pots have been exposed to the heat for at least four hours. Let 
the fire down, and after the ashes have cooled, remove the can, 
brush off the ashes, take off the lid-- and THERE THEY ARE! Don’t 
be surprised if they come out black or gray in color. It often 
happens in this process that carbon from the fire enters the 
containers and is absorbed by the clay at its hottest stage. 


If it is your ambition to go further than this in the potter’s 
craft; if you want to make more finished ware with the addition of 
a waterproof glassy coating called a GLAZE, you will need a good 
studio kiln, since by the hole-in-the-ground methodit is not poss- 
ible to reach a sufficiently high temperature for glazing. Such 
a kiln can be purchased from the American Art Clay Co., in 
Indianapolis, Ind., or from the Harrop Kiln Co., Columbus, 0. 

Both of these companies manufacture electric kilns. You will find 

good information on the various kinds of kilns and on glaze 

preparation and application in the books which are listed at the & q 
end of this article. (ED. NOIE: We hope to be able to publish 

directions for making a small capacity electric kiln in the home 

workshop in a future issue of MLW. ) 
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Many facts must go unsaid in any brief summary of directions 
for working with clay. There are numerous excellent books avail- 
able , but some of the most valuable knowledge will be learned 
through directly experiencing the materials, the methods and the 
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processes. There is a whole new world awaiting the adventurer who is 
eager and willing to work hard, and to experiment without discourage- 
ment. It is my hope that the material contained herein may be of help 


s some who are eager to use clay as a medium of creative activity in 
7 ools, community centers, summer camp programs, as well as right in 
the home. 


WELCOME TO ONE OF THE OLDEST AND PROUDEST, and yet humblest of 
human art activities...the potter’s craft! As the early 18th century 
potters’ guild proudly proclaimed: 

No handcraft can with our art compare 
For pots are made of what we potters are. 


You will find the following books very helpful in your craft: 


Binns, Charles F. THE POTTER'S CRAFT D. Van Nostrand Co, Inc 
8 Warren St., N.Y. 1947 
Honore, York POTTERY MAKING FROM THE GROUND UP 


Viking Press, N.Y. 1941 
Johnston, Randolph Wardell ON WORKING WITH CLAY ( Sec. II) 
A.S.Barnes Co.,N.Y. 1937 
Kenny, John B. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING 
i 2 Greenberg, N.Y. 1949))))) 














ARTS AND CRAFTS GRANTS AVAILABLE FOR FOREIGN STUDY 

US Government grants under the Fulbright Act are open to grad- 
uate students with records of accomplishment in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, history of art and industrial 
arts and crafts. 

Applicants must be citizens of the US and must have an 
adequate knowledge of the language of the country in which they 
wish to study. They must also have an A. B. degree or its 
equivalent in professional training. Applicants not enrolled in 
college should write directly to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y., before Sept. 30. 

TT co 


** WHERE TO GET WHAT " Available At Penland 


] ¥# “ Where To Get What,” a listing of materials and tools for 
craftsmen, is available from Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, N. C. This publication will be mailed at cost, 25¢, to 
anyone who would like it. It is especially valuable to community 
workers and craft recreationalists, as well as to the professional 
craftsman. 
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Guild Reports Growth 


Florence Goodell @ 


Mempers OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD received news of 

continuing growth when they met for their annual meeting at the end 

of March in the Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn. The lobby of 

the hotel was filled with craft articles displayed for sale by Guild 
members, and by Samples submitted by accepted applicants for member- 
ship in the organization. 

The first day of the meeting was taken up with work being dme in 
the Education, Fair, and Standards Committees who made their reports 
to the Board of Trustees in the evening. In the business meeting the 
following morning, these reports were given: 


The various Guild Shops and the Fair netted a profit of $12,500 
according to the treasurer, but of course much of this is represented 
by products purchased from members, but not yet sold by the shops. 

It was reported also that no shop, as yet, has an entirely adequate 
working capital. Some of the profit for the year will be used to 
carry on the Guild office and the Craft Education Program. 

The treasurer’ s report was accepted with an expression of 
appreciation to the members of the Guild for the quality and quantity 
of products with which they supplied their co-owned shops, making 
possible the financial success of the past year. The treasurer, 

Mr. Bibbee, also announced that the federal tax levied on Southern 
Highlanders has been refunded by the government. The Guild and 
Southern Highlanders now form one organization. Many of the former 
stock holders of the latter are craft members of the Guild. 


FIELD WORKER REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 
Miss Amy L. Woodruff, Director and Field Worker of the Craft 
Education Program, reported that the membership of the Guild has 
increased with 29 new members joining during the year. New magazines 
and craft books have been added to the library for circulation amo 
the members. Miss Woodruff has held workshops and made visits in 
seven of the states in the Guild territory, cooperated with many 
existing agencies working for the betterment of crafts, publicized 
the work of the Guild by talking to groups, served as a judge at two 
exhibits, increased the markets for members’ products through craft 
shops throughout the country, and supplied information in regard to 
techniques and materials. She also reported that members have borrow- 
ed the slides and portions of the permanent exhibit to show locally. 
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HIGHLAND HIGHLIGHTS COMBINES WITH MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 

At the suggestion of the Education Committee, of which Miss 
Marian G. Heard is chairman, and on recommendation of the Trustees, 
it was decided that. HIGHLAND HIGHLIGHTS be combined with MOUNTAIN 

FE AND WORK. Several people agreed to write articles and a 
committee was named to arrange details. Each member of the Guild 
will receive a copy of the magazine as a part of his membership. 
This will give news of the highland crafts a wider distribution and 
members will have it in a more readable form. Announcements of 
meetings, etc., will be sent by the office as usual. It was pointed 
out that the editorof the HIGHLAND HIGHLIGHTS section of MLW 
will need the cooperation of all the Guild members to obtain 
articles and news items for each issue. 


NEWS FROM THE CRAFT SHOPS 

Mr. O.J.Mattil, Chairman of the Sales Committee, reported that 
Miss Abby W. Christensen will be in charge of the shop at Big 
Meadows, Luray, Va. Mrs. Ring, manager of the Washington Shop has 
been placing orders for both shops on the Sky-Line Drive. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haley will again conduct the Skyland Shop. 

A committee was appointed to study the relationship of unaffilia- 

@.. craft shops to the Guild. This will help in finding more outlets 
for the members’ products. Those who need such help are asked to 
notify a member of the Sales Committee or the office. 

The Coordinator of Shop Managers, Mrs. J. Edward Davis, spoke of 
how fortunate the Guild is in having shops in the areas most traveled 
by tourists. The shops exist for the members and because of the 
members, and their managers want to render every service possible. 

Each shop manager, Miss Eva Hathaway of Norris, Robert Hart of 
New York and Mrs. Ring of Washington and Big Meadows, spoke. Miss 
Hathaway wants to know where she can get good corn and wheat to 
grind at the Mill Shop. The-meal is shipped all over the US. 

Mr. Hart told of the improvements in the N.Y. shop. He is plan- 
ning to visit producers during July and part of August and would 
like to hear from those who wish to have him stop by. During this 
trip he will order for October, November and December and wants to 
have shipments made monthly. This shop is working on a five year 

lan so that it will progressively help to support the Craft 

ucation Program and accumulate working capital. Rockefeller 
Center, where the shop is located, has between 20,000 and 30,000 
people passing through each day! 

Mrs. Ring announced that the shop at Big Meadows will open April 
18 and the one at Skyland on May 19. She spoke of the excellent 
location of the Washington shop near the best hotels and 12 blocks 
from the heart of the city. 
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BIDS WANTED ON CRAFT SHOP SIGNS 


In reporting on the shop signs, Ralph Smith said that so far no 
producer had been found. Anyone interested in bidding on making th 
signs should communicate with him at Bryson City, N. C. 

Miss Marian Clements, who heads the Public Relations Committee, 
has given many talks in her region, creating interest in crafts. 

Chairman of Membership Committee, Ralph Smith, announced that 
26 craftsmen had applied for membership at this meeting: 10 in N.C., 
11 individuals and one center in Tenn., one living in W. Va., and 
one each in Ky. and Va. Of the crafts represented, 12 were weaving; 
five, metalwork; four, jewelry; two, woodworking; two, ceramics; 
one, ironwork; one, stitchery and knotting. 

The following applicants, all of whose work has been accepted 
by the Standards Committee and approved by the Trustees, were 
elected to membership: 





WEAVING 


Vollie P. Stidham, wy 261 pearl St , Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Charles G. Trent, 7 Van Winkle Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dorothy Wiechel, Penland, N. C. 

Charles E. Lighter, Gatlinburg, Tenn. * 
Ann Lighter, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Mrs. Mary L. Hursh, Library, Hospital Sta., Morganton, N. C. 





WOODWORKING 
Stephen M. Richmond, Route 2, Asheville, N. C. 


CARVING 
Wade H. Martin, Swannanoa, N. C. 


JEWELRY 
Jean Stange, 1604 West Clinch, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth McNeil, 2205 Terrace Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Roberta Mae Inman, 1430 Branson Ave., N. E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Margaret K. Boarts, Lowes Ferry Pike, Concord, Tenn. 


STITCHERY & KNOTTING 
Mrs. D. W. Cook, Route 2, Box 59, Boone, N. C. & qQ 


SILKSCREENING 
Walter Dee Hughes, Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 


POTTERY 
Gussie V. Herod, Maidesville, W. Va. 
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NEW GUILD TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new Trustees of the Guild are Mrs. Barbara McDonald, Miss 
Clementine Douglas and Ralph Morris. The officers elected by the 
Trustees include: Marguerite Bidstrup, Pres.; Barbara McDonald, 
V. Pres.; Clementine Douglas, Sec’y. L. D. Bibbee continues as 
Treas. Miss Jane Glass was appointed chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


Another feature of the program included slides and a talk given 
by Marguerite Bidstrup about the places she and Georg visited in 
Europe recently. She also had many examples of European crafts 
about which she talked. 

Members of the Arts and Crafts Board of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs attended the conference on Saturday evening and sponsored 
a style show of Indian costumes. Girls from various Indian tribes 
modeled modern and traditional adaptations, from an old style 
Northern Plains elk skin dress with full-beaded leggings of 
the period of 1830,to a caddo formal. ))))) 





®Summer Craft 


PENLAND W orkshops 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, Penland, N. C., has for more 
than 20 years performed a unique service in the field of handi- 
crafts. Students from all over the world meet each year to share 
knowledge and skill in the one world of the hand arts. The 22nd 
year opened with a spring session from May 14 to June 2. The main 
summer sessions run from June 4 to Aug. 25. This main period is 
divided into instructional terms of three weeks duration. 

The courses taught include: Hand Weaving, all types and kinds; 
Metal Crafts, including the related skills of metal enameling 
and lapidary; Ceramic Arts, covering all phases of the potter’s 
craft; Design for the Craftsman; and more than 50 smaller crafts. 

Along with these handicrafts, folk arts are taught: hand 
spinning and vegetable dyeing, chair seating, making and playing 
of the shepherd’s pipe? the duclimer as a musical instrument? 
and folk dancing. The school is especially proud of the folk 
dancing program directed by Bob and Louise Helmle, who have 
received their training in this country and abroad. Both 
traditional American and other dances from many lands are taught 
and this has become one of the best loved features of the school. 
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During the summer sessions 
“The Pageant of Penland,” 
written by Bonnie Willis For 
and enacted.by folks from : 
community, has received the 
the highest praise from the 
many students and visitors 
who have observed it. 
Located in the high 
Carolina Mountains , just a 
short distance from Mt. 
Mitchell, Grandfather Mount- 
ain and The Roan, the school 
offers an unusual opportunity 
for the crafts-minded to 
combine recreation with study. 
The school feels that out 
of the accumulated knowledge 
and understanding, out of an 
appreciation of the contrib 
Hanni Fay, Penland Piper by way of ion of all nationalities wo 4 
Germany, Switzerlandand New York the good and the beautiful 

things of the world, will come some day international understanding 

and peace. 








Pl BETA PHI 


PI BETA PHI SCHOOL AND THE UNIV. OF TENN. are sponsoring a school 

for craftsmen and amateurs at Gatlinburg between June 11 and July 18. 

Those attending may stay for the full period or for half the time. 

Those attending the course may work for graduate or undergraduate 

credit through the Univ. of Tenn., or not, as they prefer. The 

Workshop will be held in the Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg. € q 
Crafts included are Metal Work, Jewelry, Weaving, Rug Weaving, ‘ 

Textile Design, Recreational Crafts, Pottery and Art Related to 

the Home. 
The half session will cost less than $100 and the full session 

less than $200, including room, board, tuition, etc. 
For information write to Miss Ruth Dyer, Pi Beta Phi School, 

Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
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Brasstown Carver, 


Fir Shown In Movie 


Tre IDEA THAT THE CRAFT MOVEMENT in the Southern Highlands is 
helping win the battle against communism in Europe and Asia may 
seem like a far-fetched one, yet it is happening right now. Jack 
Hall, the smiling carver on the front cover of this magazine, and 
the Craftsman’s Fair will be included in a 50 minute colored 
motion picture designed to show the peoples in lands near the Iron 
Curtain that there are no barriers to earning a good and full 
living in a democracy. 

The movie, to be produced by Hartley Productions, New York City, 
is one of a series showing how people with a will to create can 
help themselves in any part of the US. Most of the movie will be 
the story of how a young man in a mountain community has been able 
to buy and equip a farm, and bring up a fine family through his 

ility to carve animals in cherry, walnut and other native woods. 

The script is based on the true story of Jack Hall at Brasstown. 
He has been a constant exhibitor at the Fair and he expects to be 
there again this year. The last part of the movie will be devoted 
to the Fair and the craftsmen there. 

When completed, the movie will be shown along with several in 
the series in all parts of Europe and Asia in an attempt to tell 
how the common people of America actually live. It will be a 
visual counterpart to the Voice of America programs sent out by 
radio. 

This is simply one more indication of the growing importance 
of the craft movement, and of the Fair which will be held in 
Asheville July 10-13. The Craftsman’s Fair dramatically presents 
a striking visual demonstration of the amazing amount and variety 
of highly skilled handicrafts that are being done in the Southern 
Highlands. There is weaving, rugmaking, basketry, woodwork, carving, 
wrought ironwork, vegetable dyeing of yarns, spinning of wool and 

Prax. leatherwork, needlework, chairmaking, broommaking, dollmaking, 
pottery, folk dancing and singing and making of jewelry. 

People from other parts of the US who do not know often have a 
picture of the mountaineer as a crude character and expect his. 
handicrafts to be crude also. But there is nothing gaudy or outland- 
ish about this exhibition. It has the venerable dignity and charm 
of the innumerable generations behind the development of the various 
hand arts that are so capably demonstrated. The things made often 
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have a history of family tradition in craft work, but along with 

the traditional patterns are also original approaches which have 
unusual beauty and many times are vivid and alive with the life of 
the present day Southern Highlander. ry 





As one goes about through all the bustle, excitement and noise 
that are a part of such an exhibit, one becomes aware of a singular 
thing: wherever one stops to watch a craftsman bent over his task, 
attention is ¢riveted to the hands of the skilled worker. 

All about are hands at work, for whatever the craft, the crafts- 
man uses his hands as tools to express himself. Everywhere hands 
are busy...hands that are able and active, sometimes begrimed with 
clay or wood smoke or vegetables dyes; often rough and sinewy, 
but steady and strong, always fine and honest and firm. 

The craftsmen themselves are naturally friendly and throughout 
the whole organization runs a thread of genuine comradeship that 
is extended to those visitors who wish to become better acquainted 
with the craftsmen and their work. 

The predominant idea behind the Fair is to share with the 
public once a year the fun that is part of making things by hand, 
and to let people become acquainted with the craftsman as a a . 
ality, to see why a thing made by hand has a certain appeal to the | 
senses that no machine-made article can possibly have. The hand- 
made product that is well made and of good design, according to 
a high standard of craftsmanship, retains always a warmth and 
aliveness that comes from the human touch in creating it. ))))) 


Eloise Downs 








- —— —_ alien i a a 


DR. SLOOP CHOSEN MOTHER OF THE YEAR 

As we go to press there comes the news that Dr. Mary T. Martin 
Sloop of Crossnore, N.C., has been picked by the American Mothers 
Committee of the Golden Rule Foundation as ™“ American Mother of 
1951." Mrs. Sloop is the wife of Dr. Eustace H. Sloop and has 
practiced medicine with her husband since 1911. 

After her nomination, more than 5000 people from N. C. wrote a q 
letters telling how she had founded Crossnore School for Under- 
priveleged Children, and how she had helped bring better roads, 
modern farming methods, religious tolerance, a hospital and dental 
clinic and vocational instruction to Avery County, N. C. Crossnore, 
Inc. has long been a member of the Council. 

Dr. Sloop has two children, both doctors, and both working 
among the mountain people of Avery County. 
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GEORGIA 
ALABA SAVANNAH 
Hs: a look at the map and see how many state bounaaries the 
Southern Appalachians overlap. Eight, or even nine if you 
H's Maryland. Here is a region with a unity of its own in 
people and in problems, but with a multiplicity of political 
divisions. 

One way to say it is that the Mountains are the backyards 
of eight states of the Southeast, and the front yard of 
W. Va. Another way is to compare us to a pie sliced the usual 
way. A small circle at the middle of the pie cuts off the 
tips only of all the slices. 

About the unity of the mountain people not a lot need be 
said. Anglo-Saxon is the stock term. Perhaps a better would be 
Teutono-Celtic. Religion is diverse, but essentially similar. 
The tradition of self-government is strong throughout the area. 

The basic problems are the same for the length of the 
region. In agriculture, the characteristic situation is smal] 
hillside or valley farms with more people than the land will 
support, even if well farmed, Yet most, families are land own- 
ers and hate to leave what they own. |11l-adapted farming 
practices have eroded mountain sides and flooded the bottoms 
so that valley after valley needs all-in reorganization of 
land use. 

Since we have extra people, we need to have industry climb 
the Mountains. Chemical industries based on the mineral wealth 
of the Mountains could be brought in. We could do much more 
processing of our lumber than we do. Dimension plants, plywood 
factories and furniture factories would fit. Textiles have 
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been the biggest industry and could expand much more. Still 
better transportation and still more development of power would 
make it easier to get industrial growth. 

In forestry we ought to have a great expansion, not only of 
forest reserves but of private forest-land care. And finally 
there is the recreation industry,which has been well developed 
in spots, but which has hardly appeared at all in vast areas. 
More roads and more public attention to standards in caring for 
visitors would add income to parts of the Mountains which 
desperately need it. 


LL OF these lines of development would benefit if the 
Mountains as an area had a unified program and a permanent 
organization to push for the things the mountain people need. 





At present each pie bite must compete at its own state capital 
for the attention of a legislature in which it is a minority, 
often an impoverished minority, and often a politically 
estranged minority, too. 

Without some central representative organization in the 
Mountains pushing uniformly for concerted policy, it is unlikely 
that Charleston and Annapolis and Richmond and Raleigh and 
Columbia and Atlanta and Montgomery and Nashville and Frankfort 
will legislate advisedly. On the other hand, if the Mountains 
had some sort of annual representative meeting and a permanent 
staff to formulate mountain needs, it is probable that the 
distant circle of legislatures could be induced to provide 
tolerably uniform laws to assist mountain development. 

There have been various suggestions as to what such a 
representative body ought to be. An interesting one would be an 
annual assembly of all of the mountain members of the state 
legislatures. Possibly the Members of Congress from the Mountains 
might be a sort of upper House. Another plan would be less formal: 
an annual assembly of officials of a great variety of organi zat- 
ions. These would include the farm organizations, labor unions, 
mining and manufacturing interests, forestry and recreation 
groups, power people, banks, etc. This would be a mountain 


Chamber of Commerce. Whatever organization is founded ought to @) 


find the money to support a small staff engaged in research and 
planning for the benefit of all the people of the area. In the 
interplay of a secretariat and public representatives, a long- 
range plan would emerge. If the Mountains showed that they are 
united behind a particular set of proposals, the whole region 
ought to find it a good deal easier to get what it needs. 
*****GEORGE S. MITCHELL 
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WE BELIEVE THAT THIS ARTICLE .WHICH POINTS OUT BOTH SUCCESSES AND 
DIFFICULTIES.!S ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT STORIES WE HAVE EVER 
PUBLISHED FOR THOSE COMMUNITY WORKERS WHO CONTEMPLATE STARTING 
COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES. ED. 


@EAVES FROM 


THE FOREST 


) Edwin Carothers 


On THE WESTERN EDGE of the Cumberland Plateau just south of the 
village of Alpine, Overton Co., Tenn.,lies Alpine Mountain. In 
1940 the Board of National Missions of the Presb. Church in the 
USA purchased 1117 acres of forest land on this mountain. This 
purchase was made possible through the kindness and generosity of 
Mr. James W. Brown, Cincinnati, and through the efforts of the Rev. 
Bernard Taylor, minister, Christ Church, Alpine, and of the Rev. 
Charles T. Greenway of the Board of National Missions. Various 
foresters of the state of Tenn., and of the US Forest Service were 
interested in the project also. 

Other smaller purchases were made until, in 1945, the acreage 
totaled about 1600 acres. This woodland, Alpine Forest Reserve, 
was dedicated in May, 1941, at the site of the former Dillard- 
Organ School on top of Alpine Mountain. Local tradition says the 
school was begun in 1821 and burned down during the Civil War. 

The first work in the Alpine Forest began in a small way in 
1942: A few truckloads of acidwood--old dead chestnut trees used 
in making tannic acid-- and dogwood for shuttle making were sold. 
The Reserve had some very good timber, but many of the trees had 
been badly burned by repeated forest fires. Thus, when tree felling 
began, the badly damaged trees, and others of low quality of 
merchantable size were removed. 

By the fall of 1943 a forest manager and an assistant were 
employed to care for the Reserve. The sale of acidwood was stepped 
up. Low quality trees for pulpwood were cut and sold. Hickory 
bolts for the making of tool handles were marketed. All these cut- 
ting operations were on a very doubtful margin of profit, but the 
removal of cull trees for pulpwood, and of hickory--a low grade 
species---was helpful to the better trees which were left. 

By June of 1944 maple and white oak trees were sold to a nearby 
firm for approximately $1300. Again in the fall of 1944 poplar 
logs were sold to a local sawmill man for about $1100. The Reserve 
appeared to be making money, but it really was not. A part of the 
funds received, plus a loan of $650, allowed the Forest to buy a 
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new 1% ton truck. Considerable money was also being spent at this 
time to employ seven part-time workers, so the income from the 
sales was used largely for wages of local people and was not 
indicative of any profit. In fact, at the end of 1944 the Forest 
Reserve was in debt about $1200. 

In the fall of that year the manager left the project. No full @ 4 
time forester came until April,1945, when this writer reached 
Alpine. The policy of good tree culture seemed desirable, so more 
acidwood and pulpwood were sold. However, the long distance to 
market and a small truck with a correspondingly small carrying 
capacity caused the project to stop further acidwood and pulpwood 
cutting. In other words, the Reserve was operating on the same old 
subsistence pattern. Although there was no immediate profit shown 
during the first years, two valuable results developed: Almost all 
the farmers in the area became more conscious of the harmful effects 
of clear cutting, fire and overgrazing. And a few farmers came to 
realize that production of more and higher grade timber in the 
future was insured. 

During the summer of 1945 the Reserve project borrowed a small 
sawmill from the Presbyterian sponsored farmers’ organization at 
Big Lick, Tenn. An old tractor was used as a power unit. This 
tractor was not satisfactory for ‘pulling’ a mill. Furthermore, $ 4 
the crew which hadbeen working in the Forest knew little about 
operating a sawmill. The mill was returned in the fall. The 
experiences with the small mill aroused the workers’ interest 
in such work, and they proceeded to ask the Board of National 
Missions to buy a good sawmill. The board was unable to comply with 
this request. 

The men who had worked with the borrowed mill then decided to 
band together in a sort of cooperative company and buy a sawmill. 
The Board officials were willing to give the company--Alpine 
Association--a contract to cut trees which needed to be cut. All 
the newly formed company lacked was money and, of course, experience. 

In Oct.,1945,the little company of nine men began limited work in 
the forest . It borrowed $1000 from the local bank in Livingston, 
added $100 each for the nine men of the company,and bought a new, 
semi-diesel power unit. Then the Ass’n. purchased-- largely on 
credit--a very old, broken-down sawmill. This was not a wise move, 
for none of the nine men knew how to repair the mill and there vas q 
seldom enough money to buy necessary repair parts. To add to the 
troubles of the company, no one of the group knew how to saw 
lumber, although the majority agreed that the organization would 
save money by not hiring an expert, high salaried mill operator. 
By about four years Jater the group concluded that good quality, 
efficient machinery is necessary for a successful mil] business 
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and that a highly paid sawyer who knows how to keep a mill in good 


condition is well worth his wages. 


Despite all its shortcomings, 
the Alpine Association managed 
fairly well until members began 
dropping out. As the group was 
organized, the men planned to 
pull together to insure them- 
selves work. Profits, if any, 
were to be divided according 
to each man’s percentage of the 
total hours worked. When one 
.after another left the organ- 
ization for various reasons, 
those who remained in the company paid too much for the shares 
of those who dropped out. Inflation was seemingly at its height 
and old machinery was thought to be worth more than it really 
was. The remaining members spent all the available cash and more 
to buy the shares of those who left the company. This procedure 
left the Association without money to replace, or even repair, 
worn out machinery. Finally, during 1949 the organization became 
involved in two accidents-- a truck which had been rented was 
wrecked; later a man was injured while he was working in the 
woods. Insurance was inadequate and the company lost about $500. 
Members of the Association and other interested friends realized 
that a hazardous industry should not have been started without 
first having protective insurance. 

In Nov., 1948, two of the four remaining members decided to leave 
the sawmill company. The two men who were left agreed to pay what 
seemed to be a high price for these shares;debts grew. After that 
date, too, the objectives of the Ass’n. were lost, or largely so, 
and there seemed little reason to continue the struggle for 
existence. Therefore, the organization was liquidated and debts 
paid as far as possible. 

Had the original nine men: worked harmoniously together; spent 
profits on better machinery;hired expert help at times; known more 
about marketing; and applied some money towards building up a 
supply of air-dried lumber,the company might have been a financial 
and social success. 

The Alpine Association was nurtured by the Board of National 
Missions even though the company was not financially successful, 
and the experiment will be remembered by Board officials and other 
interested people for the good it contained. The mistakes---as 
well as the good points---of the sawmill company may be of benefit 
to those who desire to develop sound community industries elsewhere. 
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For example,one important lesson learned is that of sharing 
profits according to the percentage of hours worked. Other benefits 
from the project include better fire prevention and suppression 
in the community and county; woodland management among farmers, and 
the protection of smaller trees when larger ones are felled. @ a 
Landowners are more careful to keep livestock out of the woods. 

Wildlife conservation seems to be gaining. Interest in the growing 

of thin shell black walnuts and Chinese chestnuts is spreading among 
the farmers. The Reserve has experimented by planting five different 
varieties of thin shell walnuts and has set out 30 Chinese chestnuts. 

Alpine Forest Reserve still has about 1,000,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber which should be cut in the immediate future. 

Most of this is found in old, mature trees, or is of undesirable 
species--such as beech and hickory. While the price of lumber is at 
a high point these trees 
should be sold. During a 

period of low return from 
lumber and other woodland 
products, many of the low 
quality trees would not pay 
their way to market and would 
be left in the woods to 

occupy space needed by young ) 
and thrifty timber. The Board 
of National Missions would do 
better not to operate a mill 

in the Reserve(a one year job at best)but should leave the Operation 
in the hands of some local firm which has the necessary capital and 
experience. The Board representatives in Alpine community could make 
a great contribution to the farm woodland owners of the area by 
insisting that any such mill operator cut and remove trees from the 
Forest in the proper way. Thus, the Reserve could become a worth- 
while timber management demonstration, rather than a project which 
some local people feel is something in the realm of wishful think- 
ing of impractical idealists. 

Of necessity thousands of small trees of undesirable species and | 
timber which has been badly burned were left standing in the woods } 
following cutting operations. Unless some use--possibly charcoal or { 
fuelwood--can be made of these very poor quality trees,and at a 
slight financial gain ,they will continue to take up space which is 
needed by more valuable timber. There is always a danger, however, of @ 
introducing an industry,such as charcoal making, to a wooded area } Q 
where farmers and landowners might be tempted to cut trees which are 
really too valuable for such purposes. Utilization of cull timber 
would thus be defeated. An educational program would need to precede 
any such industry. At the present time,the Forest Reserve funds are 
insufficient to experiment in charcoal making,and the use of cull 
trees is still on the dream side of the ledger. So-called ‘big 
business’ would probably not be interested in charcoal development. 
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Farmers can not be counted on to cooperate in starting such an 
industry but might be drawn into an organization after the experimen- 
tal stages were over. Thus, government agencies or the churches have 
a responsibility to fulfill. Markets would need to be studied care- 
)) 4 fully and at least a small margin of profit envisioned. 

The Alpine Forest is not large enough to support a full time 
forester. However, it might add significantly to the acres of 
farmers and other landowners in forming a log marketing cooperative. 
Thus the farmer would be assured of better assistance with his 
woods than he has been able to secure in the past, and a forester 
would also be sure of enough work to provide a family living. To 
invest the farmers’ limited capital in mill machinery and to try to 
learn the intricate avenues of lumber marketing does not seem 
necessary. Milling and marketing could be left to those*who have the 
capital and who already know lumber markets; the farmer would produce 
and sell logs. 

Opposition would certainly develop and there would be consider- 
able resistance from many farmers because of just plain inertia. 


If a number of farmers ,with a total acreage to begin with of 

p) 8,000 to 10,000 acres of woodland, became interested in the idea 
of cooperative log marketing, however,a real service could be 

rendered to landowners as well as to mill cperators. More and more 
farmers would manage their own timber cutting, small trees would be 
protected while this cutting was being carried out, and farmers 
would earn the labor money that now usually goes to the buyer’s 
wage hands. Farmers, as well as their teams or tractors,are often 
out of work and many of those otherwise wasted days could be spent 
in the woods. 

In defense of the mill man, he should be led to realize that a 
landowner is saving him labor and risk of accident when he cuts his 
own trees. The mill operator should know, too, that he can return to 
a certain farm woodlot for another crop of logs in the future--five 
to ten years--and that the quality of logs will be improving with 
each cut. 

An enterprising forester who might work for the farmers’ marketing 
cooperative could develop a real business of nut growing,such as 
)) rnin shell black walnuts and Chinese chestnuts. Grafting walnut 

trees--a cheap way of securing good trees--is closely allied with 
grafting apples and peaches,and might lead to more and better fruit 
for the farmers of the area. 

As to the future of the Alpine Forest, this project should move 
towards community responsibility and be less and less dependent on 
the Board of National Missions. When a demonstration activity such 
as the Forest Reserve is sponsored by an outside agency, especially 
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if the project is not self supporting, community interest is likely 
to lag. When the people of Alpine and the surrounding area are made 
to feel that the Forest is theirs to protect and to use wisely, a 
better community spirit should develop with more initiative and 
leadership among the people. If the Reserve were to become a vital 
part of a farmers’ marketing association, local citizens would be 
benefitted most and, thus, interest in the Forest Reserve,as well 
as the timberlands, should be stimulated favorably. 

The Reserve managers have tried to be good stewards of the wood- 
land entrusted to their care. They have also worked at various kinds 
of church activities and have tried to help strengthen the spiritual 
side of community life. Many workers and others who have been a 
part of,or have visited the Forest,have grown in an understanding 
and knowledge of God. 

This, then,is the story of the Forest so far-- “ leaves from th 
pages of its experiences”--and a part of the dreams, achievements 
and disappointments of years of work therein. A look at the woods 
on Alpine Mountain today gives great satisfaction. Had the Reserve 
not been established, the 1600 acres might have been a clear cut 
wasteland. Instead,it is actually worth more money than when it was 
bought, and it is more beautiful than ever, with improved roads and 
housing for the two families who live and work there. ))))) 
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& THERE IS A NATURAL caution, which is probably a good thing, which 
makes suspect any proposal offering something for nothing, three 
for one, two for one or any such unusual or inexplicable odds. In 
the main, substantial farmers are substantial farmers because they 
do not take unnecessary, long-shot risks. They do not jeopardize 
their entire savings on a single fluctuation in price. They do not 
use untested varieties for their main crops. They do not flock to 
buy chemicals advertised as the cure-all for their crop failures. 
They do not adopt bizarre and extreme practices recommended as a 
substitute for all plowing. They do not change from dairy ration 
to sawdust merely because some of our chemists have made edible 
carbohydrates out of this traditional bedding material. 

The fact that down the agricultural fair midways of the nation 
each fall the gullible are fleeced year after year by slick talkers 
merely reestablishes sound caution as the rule for the solid 
citizen. 

Nevertheless, I here seriously propose a three-to-one opportunity 
which is not a gamble. It does not require a down-payment of either 
time or money which can be lost on a fixed wheel. It is,in a way, 
independent of price levels since this particular way of making 
three times as much as is customary may well produce a profit even 
in ‘bad’ times. 

What, then,is the secret of this financial magic? It consists of 
a change in method only. A break with tradition! A new look at an 
old practice: 

HARVESTING THE WOODLOT! 

You cannot lose. If nothing more is gained,your remaining 
timberland is more valuable than before. The USDA Forest Service 
reports that over a four year period, USING ONLY EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
TO THE AVERAGE FARMER,a 303 acre woodland grossed $13,770. Thus the 
operator, “ by cutting, logging and hauling” timber that would have 
brought only $3,910 if it had been sold as stumpage, which is the 
traditional way it is sold, received $9,860 for his trouble. 
Remember that this was $9,860 MORE THAN the amount he would have 
received if he had done business as usual. This operator made not 
less than $1.30 per hour, and sometimes as high as $1.89 per hour, 
at a time of year when many farmers make little or nothing. 

Likewise, in La.,a farmer sold a third of his timber for $1,700 
after harvesting it himself, leaving enough for a second cutting in 
five years. He had been offered only $500 for ALL his timber. 
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In Ky. a farmer was offered $7,000 for 310 trees selected by the 
buyer. The farmer selected the 199 trees which were ready to cut, got 
bids, and sold them for $12,600. He thus made $5,600 MORE than he 

eg would have made by the usual@) 
method of selling and he had 
111 trees left. 

In S.C. a farmer refused 
$2,500 for his whole woodlot 
and sold a selected half of 
” the trees for $7,460 and 
_ left the remaining half 
‘" “still growing 
‘ These figures are all 
from excellent stands of 
timber, but the same per cent 
of increased return is 
possible on poorer woodlots 
and is even more to be 
desired. 





LET’ S GET WISE! € 





HERE’ S HOW 


1. Cut only those trees that are growing no better, or that are 
doing harm. 

2. Measure the annual growth and cut no more than is growing back. 

3. Cut stumps as low as the value of the stumps in board feet will 
make a profit on the added labor. 

4. Use your own work-stock, equipment and labor. 

5. Haul to the shipping point or to the buyer with your own 
equipment. 

6. Use ALL of each tree for whatever product it is best suited: 
sawlogs, handle bolts, staves, chemical and pulp wood, posts, 
mine props, firewood. 

7. Yard your yield in separate lots according to use and grades. 

8. Work with your neighbors to get together saleable quantities 4 g 
of the different products and grades. 

9. Sell by measure, using the International log scale,for example, 
or adjusting the price according to the scale used, since 
different scales give different results, sometimes by 100%. 

10. Sell by bid on different products and different grades. 

11. Get advice from your County Agent or County Farm Forester. 

12. Protect your woodlot against fire at all times. 
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Some DO NOTS 

DO NOT sell ‘on the stump’ to ‘cut-out and get-out’ operators. 

DO NOT allow buyers or cutters to choose the trees to be cut. 

DO NOT cut poles for use in buildings: three mature trees will yield 
boards enough to build as much as 53 trees used as poles, saving 
50 trees for later use. One 20” log scales as much as ten 9” 
logs on the Doyle scale. 

DO NOT permit stock to graze your woodland. 

DO NOT pile or burn brush, EXCEPT where there is a fire hazard. 


200 acres can be a full-time,one-man tree farm business 
by this method. 

Tree farming by this method gives year-round employment 
to family labor, stock and equipment. 

Such a program is sound private and public conservation. 


References: 1949 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 
LOUISVILLE COURIER JOURNAL, 8/14/50 and following. 


THE AUTHOR: P.F.AYER 1S THE FOUNDATION SCHOOL TEACHER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AT BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KY., AND IS NOW TEACHING A 

& FORESTRY COURSE AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL WHICH WAS OUTLINED IN 
MLW, Summer, 1950, BY SHERMAN WHIPPLE. HE WAS FARM AND FOREST 
MANAGER AT PLEASANT HILL ACADEMY BEFORE GOING TO BEREA 


staff members wanted 


(This service of shnting staff members needed is available to all 
member institutions of the Council. Institutions are requested to 

send such needs to this magazine at any time and they will be used 
in the next issue. Prospective staff members should write directly 
to the school listed and not to this magazine.) 


HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, Hindman, Ky., needs a secretary- 
bookkeeper who can type, take shorthand dictation, and keep books, 


and “...above all should have a cooperative and willing spirit.” 


RED BIRD SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, Beverly, Ky. needs: principal for high 
? school; matron for girl’s dormitory; primary grade teacher; upper 
grade teacher; hospital housekeeper. 





SUMMER COMMUNITY THEATRE AT HINDMAN, KY. 


The Hindman Women’s Club is sponsoring a summer theatre program 
in Hindman for all age groups. This promises to be a very creative 
type of recreational program, and we hope to be able to publish the 
story of this activity after it has run for the summer. 
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Creating on the Spot 


Marie Marvel 


... AND OTHER THOUGHTS FOR RECREATIONAL LEADERS 


Tree Years HAVE PASSED since I have talked with you. In that 
interval there has been little time for me to ponder over recreat- 
ional problems so I am digging deep in the barrel to see what 
remains to pull up for consideration. 

This question keeps recurring to me: “What are the factors that 
go into making an evening of recreation significant and memorable?” 
(For purposes of clarity let us confine our thoughts to folk dancing. ) 

It is natural,I suppose,that I should find my thoughts turning to 
the leader of the occasion. It is of first importance that the 
leader keep in mind that he is a vehicle to help the members of the 
group to express themselves. This call for high sensitivity to crou 
mood, ability, and ambitions. 

Armed with skills and basic knowledge of materials the leader is 
free to follow the urge of “creating on the spot with feeling.” 

He must be ‘three jumps ahead’ as he senses the mood of his group 
and present the materials that can progressively release their 
emotions and bring them into a focus of achievement as the evening 
draws to a close. 

Programs written down laboriously in advance and followed without 
variance can take the edge off spontaneity and fun. This does not, 
however preclude the necessity of building sequences of formation 
that will give the greatest ease of movement to the group. There is 
nothing quite so disconcerting as to find oneself floundering and 
thrashing about a room because of incompetent leadership. It is to 
be hoped that everyone has experienced the thrill of following a 
skillful leader who by clever manipulations of circles, squares, 
longways and back again to circles catches everyone into a high noo) 
of ‘belonging.’ 

One of the inherent values of folk dancing is that it is a 
perfect medium for individual expression group control. It is the 
happy leader who learns this early in his experience and seeks to 
know well the individuals who comprise his group. Each person has 
a particular contribution to make if the leader is aware of it. 


. Skillful dancing of the most intricate figures devoid of the warmth 


of feeling which comes from strong ties of fellowship has all the 


With Feeling : 
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earmarks of putting a dog through his tricks. However, skillful 
dancing plus the ‘give and take’ of individuals in the group reveals 
the artist’s touch. 

There are those who will wail, “But we have such a large group 
it is impossible to know individuals well.” My reply would be: 
“Break the group down into smaller units until you may have 
individual responsibility if you are to reach the maximum of values 
that are to be attained in folk dancing.” This practice is followed 
in women’s church societies. A large society is sub-divided into 
several units. Occasionally all units meet together for inspiration 
but for real accomplishment and fellowship they find a unit not 
exceeding 30 or 40 is preferable. The principle is pursued by 
educators when they confine discussion groups to eight or 10 
persons. Individual responsibility tends to decrease as the mass 
becomes larger. It is true in most experiences when people are 
concerned that ‘give and take’ are essential for highest creative 
accomplishment. 

The real teacher will seek to introduce new materials, sometimes 
over protests of the group. It is necessary to get some groups 
‘over their heads’ in order to come through to the highest sense of 
achievement. Other groups must experience success quickly and 
frequently to reach a maturity of group feeling. 

There afe times when it would be a sacrilege to introduce diffi - 
cult and unfamiliar material. Likewise it is easy to err on the 
side of underestimating the ability and ambition of the group. At 
times the mood of the group requires swift, uncomplicated figures 
with swift and frequent meetings of couples. What leader has not 
found that there are occasions when only dances such as Huntsman’ s 
Chorus, Fireman’s Dance, The Hatter or Totur will suffice? Or 
again when Newcastle, Dargason, Swedish Schottische, or Lady 
Walpole’s Reel could not be omitted. 

Occasionally one sees a leader who is entirely lost in himself. 
Not until the leader is lost in his group does warmth of spirit 
come over everyone; then,and only then,do all catch the glow of a 
significant and memorable experience. ))))) 

WE WELCOME MARIE MARVEL TO THESE COLUMNS WITH OPEN ARMS. SHE WAS 
2 RECREATION WORKER OF THE COUNCIL FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS. SHE LEFT 

THE MOUNTAINS THREE YEARS AGO TO LIVE IN WAYNESVILLE, 14... OF 

SHE HAS ADVISED AND HELPED US THROUGH LETTERS. WE ,ON THE OTHER 

HAND, HAVE ALWAYS HAD MARIE IN MIND AND HAVE OFTEN ASKED, " How 

WOULD MARIE DO THIS?” FEW KNOW THE RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 

MOUNTAINS AS WELL AS MISS MARVEL: NONE APPROACH THESE PROBLEMS 

WITH GREATER SKILL OR FINER SPIRIT. ---REC. ED. 
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LEONARD ROBERTS SHARES WITH US... 


folk tales for telling... ® 


(((((Some words are synonymous with "folklore" among the 
generality of people. One word is “exaggeration.” It is remarkable 
that our minds are pleased with tall tales and with exaggerated 
yarns,even in an age of fact and of scientific method. Yarns are 
good for our mental health and our sense of humor. 

Tall tales are widespread in time and place. The Grimm brothers 
recorded several, including The Turnip (No. 146), and another German, 
von Munchausen, published in 1785 in London his well known tall 
hunting and travelling tales. 

But it is the American continent that is fabulous for its 
exaggerated motifs. For big heroes we have Mike Fink,Paul Bunyon, 
Davy Crockett and Pecos Bill. In our natural resources we have big 
states, big rivers, big animals, winds, stalks of corn (see GRAND- 
FATHER TALES by Chase). Almost anything in America is apt to be 
described by the folk in the superlative degree. This type of 9 
folklore has certainly grown in America. , 

Dewey Adams (aged 40) took the following hunt in a country 
store on Big Leatherwood, Perry Co. ,Ky. 


66 


awed be aght mea dog.” 


(nce UPON A TIME I bought me a dog. I give three bushel of dried 
apples for him. Well, the feller I bought him from said he would 
tree coons.So I took him a coon huntin. He begin barkin about ten 
o’ clock,out on a high knob. We went up to see what the dogs was 
ee barkin about. I looked 
vs) J. \] up on a cliff about 
Relies thirty feet high. The 
N Y dog was lookin up the 
ae, cliff. I looked up in 
a tree and about ten d 
Pun —— feet above the last y 
; limb a coon was stickin 
on a little knot.I 
e— asked my new dog if he 
couldn’ t climb up and 
catch it. And he nodded 
his head. So he backed 
off about thirty yards 





. 
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and clim up on another cliff about forty feet high. I asked if he 

could jump from one cliff to the other,and he nodded his head. He 

backed off about four hundred yards. He started to jump,and he got 

out about half way and saw he wasn’t aimin to make it,so he turned 
J @ around and come back. 

Well, I thought it was smart of him, you see. I shot the coon and 
it rolled off the cliff. I picked it up and we took on back to the 
house. We got down to the creek,and my brother was with me. We 
started across the creek on the swingin bridge and I dropped my 
flask of carbide down in the water--river about twenty feet deep. 

I told him I’d go down and get my carbide, and he said, “No,” said, 

“You’ve had a cold. I’1l go down and get it. It’1l make you sick.” 
ly He dived down in the river and was gone about 30 minutes. And 

I dived down to see what he was doin. He was settin there on a 

log, stealin my carbide,takin it out of my flask,pourin it in his’ un. 

I asked him what he was doin,and he said “Nothin,I just needed a 

little carbide and I was takin it out of your flask. I seed you had 

plenty of it.” 

Well, my dog,see,I was gone about 30 minutes and my dog he got 
worried. So he come down to see what I was a-doin. He run around 

7 to the end of this log where we was settin and he begin barkin. 
I looked in and saw an old boar hogfish and a gang of little shoats. 
I nodded my head and he went 
in after em. He shook his head. 
He couldn’t make it. I kindled 
up a fire at the other end and 
smoked them out. I smoked and 
smoked and smoked. About 30 
minutes here they come. And 
the water run out of their 
eyes, I'd smoked em so much. 
My brother said, “How did you 
kindle a fire?” 
I said, “I jerked a few 
‘ slabs off the log we was 
settin on and struck me a match,and that’s all there was to it.” 

Well, we caught the fish and come on up to the top. I had a 

} Dr itic-cun, had one round of ammunition. I looked out in front of me 
and there laid a rattlesnake about twelve feet long. Well,I started 





in 
to shoot it and about that time I heard a noise down the river. I 
; looked and there was 5000 wild ducks comin up the river. Well, I 
didn’ t know which to shoot, the rattlesnake or the ducks. About the 
ad time I started to shoot the ducks I heard another noise up the 
i river and I looked and there was 5000 wild geese. Well, I shore 
; didn’ t know what to do then. I knowed I couldn’t kill the geese 
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and the ducks all,and the snake. So I said to myself, “I’11 kill 

the snake and try to catch a goose as she passes.” I pulled the 

trigger. The barrel busted. Half of it went down the river and 

killed 5000 wild ducks. The other half went up the river and kill , 

4999 wild geese. The gun flew all to pieces. I didn’t have nothing ‘ 
left but the stock. 

I gathered up all my ducks,killed the snake, gathered up all my 
geese and started across the swinging bridge. I looked over ina 
corner and saw my gun locks,stickin there on a rail,had that other 
goose hemmed. I walked over and picked her up and wrung her neck. 
Well, I had all them geese and ducks and started across that bridge, 
and the bridge broke with me. Down I went twenty feet deep in the 
water. I swimmed,I kicked, and I paddled and when I finally got to 
the bank and got out I had 3000 pounds of fish in my hip boots. 

And I went on to the house and told my wife I thought I had purty 
good luck. And that was all of that. ))))) 





Summer Recreation 


BEREA W orkshops® 


BEREA COLLEGE WILL HOLD the third annual Recreation Leadership 
Workshop June 10-29,1951. A rich and exciting program will be 
offered, consisting of creative dramatics, story-telling, puppetry, 
music, crafts, folk dancing and games. 

The College announces two new leaders for the Workshop: Doris 
Aldridge,now teaching music and drama at the Potomac School, 
Washington, D.C.,and Carol Harding,of the Art Dept.,Berea. Miss 
Hardihg studied arts and crafts at Columbia Univ. and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts School. Miss Aldridge is a folk singer and 
actress, formerly associated with the British Broadcasting Corp- 
oration, London, England. 

Other staff members are well known to readers of MLW and have 
taught in the Workshop since it was started. Gladys Jameson of the 
Berea Music Dept.,an authority on Appalachian folk music; Mary ty 4 
Gould Davis,Editor of Children’s Literature for the Saturday 
Review of Literature,and a master story-teller; Leila E. Smith, 

a creative and enthusiastic teacher of puppetry at Berea College; 
Frank H. Smith of the Sociology Dept.,Berea College, and Director 
of the Christmas Country Dance School. 

For particulars of college credit for those who desire it,cost, 
and other details,write Officer of Admissions, Berea College, 

Berea, Ky. *ee** FRANK. H. SMITH 
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TRANSYLVANIA . 


A 16-DAY FOLK ARTS WORKSHOP will be held from June 14 to 29 on the 
Transylvania College campus under the direction of Mrs. Raymond F. 
J —. of the College president. She is director of the 
Lexington Folk Arts Center of the Country Dance Society. 

The Workshop is designed especially for teachers,ministers and 
church recreation leaders, playground directors and other youth and 
adult leaders. 

The program will include dances from every corner of America as 
well as Scandinavian and English Country dances. Folk singing, the 
natural complement of folk dancing, will be studied during the course. 
An instrument for which many of the old songs were written, the 
recorder, will be studied by the group. 

Room space for the June workshop will be furnished in the 
Transylvania dormitories for those participating in the group. 
Further information may be obtained by calling or writing the 
Transylvania Public Relations Dept. ))))) 


ELISE WENTWORTH 
@ RECEIVES SMITH WORKSHIP 


Elise Wentworth has been 
awarded the Smith College Southern 
Mountain Workship for the coming 
year, and she will arrive in the 
area in June. Elise writes: 





J 





“I was born and raised in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We moved to New 
York City about five years ago. 

All four of my college years have 
been spent here at Smith and my 
major subject is history. Community 
service, the dramatic association, 
dance group,and various sports 

have been the main extra-curricular 
activities in which I have been 

™ interested. 

Last summer another girl from Smith and I worked in a mission 
school for native children in the town of Nenana Alaska. It was 
largely through this summer experience that I became interested in 
the work and opportunity offered by the Southern Mountain Workship. 
While we were in Alaska we spent much of our time supervising and 
keeping occupied in various ways 35 children and in general helping 
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out with whatever needed doing. I thoroughly enjoyed and was 
interested in the work that I was doing there,and am looking forward 
to this next year with equal anticipation.” 


PATTY KUHN,the Workship holder for last year,has decided to @ 


remain in the area as a recreational worker for another year. 

She will assist Miss Wentworth during her training period, and 

both of them will be available for leadership in school and 

community groups. If you are interested in securing the help of 

these recreational leaders, write to THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN 

MOUNTAIN WORKERS, 8% Wall St., Asheville, N.C. before July 1. 
eeeeecceeesoe QO enn nnn woeene 


A First Report: 
Dancing 


n J 


Marguerite 
Bidstrup aw 


Our DANISH RFREIGHTER, delayed three times in its sailing from this 
country and held a week in Holland as Cuban sugar was loaded into 
great barges for the long journey up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
finally got us to Denmark just in time for a big family reunion 

in August to honor the 60th birthday of Georg Bidstrup’s oldest 
sister. We have no family celebration in this country to compare 
with such an occasion. !rom all over Denmark they had gathered, 

not for one day,but for two and some for three. And on THE day all 
the farm houses in the community were flying the Danish flag. There 
were speeches and singing and feasting and then,in a tent put up 
for the occasion, dancing--not social dancing but the liveliest fol 
dancing. I will never forget three generations of dancing Bidstrups: 
fathers and daughters together,cousins, aunts and nephews--and how 
they danced! 

It was this night that I learned my first new Danish dance-- 
Trekant (a circle for three couples). As it happened,in our circle 
were Georg and his two brothers. Such a happy event marked the 
beginning of our folk dance collecting, which by New Year’s had 
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reached over 80 dances. 

All over Denmark we danced--at folk schools,with regular classes 
in Copenhagen, at a harvest festival at a village inn on the island 
of Bornholm in the Baltic, the birthplace of the Bidstrup family-- 

6... Holger Bidstrup’s school for young people between the ages of 
16-18 in Himmerlands,North Jutland, not far from the North Sea, at 
four regular courses lasting from a day to a week. Everywhere 
people were eager to help us and delighted that we in America 
enjoyed their dances. 

We had the fun of taking part in the big winter festival in 
Copenhagen,a very festive scene with national costumes from many 
of the provinces. On this occasion my last partner was 80 years 
of age. I wish that he could demonstrate the waltz to all of us. 
Ceiling and walls and floor were all one as we danced, but I 
somehow managed to keep dancing, knowing I had to keep up with my 
youthful partner. 

As we met with groups in the country and city all over Denmark 
we were again impressed by the fact that folk dancing has always 
‘belonged’ in this little land. It has never had to be revived as 
in England. However,we were told that during the five year 

Qeecwstion when people were not allowed to go more than 10 miles 
from their homes, there was an increased interest in it and also in 
recording the many variants of the dances. There are now between 
500 and 600 dances recorded. Just as we find in our Mountains many 
variations of some of the square dance figures and variants of the 
ballads--so all over Denmark are there variants of the same dance. 

We literally danced out of Denmark and into England as our last 
day and night in Denmark we attended a special course at Snoghdj, 
one of the very fine folk schools; and on our first night in 
England we were invited to the Grand Ball,which preceded the winter 
festival in Albert Hall. But that festival is another story! 

While we were in Denmark we learned a new variation of Crested 
Hen that I would like to pass on: 


CRESTED HEN 


Formation: Man and two women in small circle,hands joined. 


 ) 1. Hop steps clockwise and counterclockwise. 


2. Two women drop hands; man acts as pivot. Woman on 
man’s right dances under arch formed by man and second 
woman; man turns under arch. Second woman dances under 
arch formed by man and first woman; again man turns 
under arch. Repeat. Hop steps throughout. 


Repeat whole dance using running steps in parts 1 & 2. 
(Cont’d. next page) 


Wiith 





wie 


a 
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Repeat whole dance with slow buzz steps in part 1 and 
walking steps in part 2. Pre 


(Ed. Note: Use the same music for 
the Crested Hen as we ordinarily 
use. See SINGING GAMES AND FOLK 
DANCES, John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, N. C. Victor 
Record 21619, 89¢. ))))) 







new dances 


Mr. and Mrs. Bidstrup urge leaders not to attempt to teach the 
Danish dances on the list for the 1952 Mountain Folk Festival 
until they have had an opportunity to learn then, either at the 
Short Course or Christmas School. They had agreed to the dances 
being mimeographed and sent out, but now feel it would be wiser 
to have them introduced by persoal instruction. It is hoped that 
a new book, including these dances, will be ready by summer. 


CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 





Tima Ras tm ime 


The John C. Campbell Folk School celebrated its 25th anniversary 
May 4-6 while this issue was on the press. Included in the progran@) a 
were Mrs. John C. Campbell, Dr. Arthur Bannerman, W. M. Landess, 

Amy Woodruff, Dr. W. B. Jones, Jr., Dr. Fred Brownlee, Edna Richie, 
Kermit Hunter and Mr. and Mrs. Georg Bidstrup. Featured in the 
celebration were round table discussions on the region's needs and 
possibilities. 

Look for a complete report of this event in the next issue of 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK. 


as a ec Bra eat 





Kentucky Regional Council 


elects At Pine Mountain 
4 Roy N Walters 


Comuntry RECREATION was the theme discussed at the all-day 
meeting of the Ky. Regional Council of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers held at Pine Mountain Settlement School, April 21. 

Conducting the panel on recreation, a main feature of the pro- 
gram, was the Rev. A. H. Johnson, Covenant Mountain Mission, Jones- 
ville, Va.,serving as chairman. He was assisted by Miss Elizabeth 
Watts, Hindman Settlement School; W. L. Cooper, Stuart-Robinson; 
John W. Bischoff, Red Bird Mission; Miss Edna Richie, Homeplace; 
Henry A. Stovall, Hazel Green Academy; and Mrs. Raymond McLain, 
Transylvania College. 

The panel agreed on several things after pointing out the 
particular recreational problems in each specific situation. 

One of the basic problems seems to be that the community recreation- 

1 programs are often segmented and divided with the many leaders 

@ivic to comprehend and appreciate the many phases of recreation 
that are possible. There was general agreement that the wide 
variety of recreational opportunities for all groups must be 
stressed more in the future. 

The older, out of school youth group was described as 
especially needing help in finding adequate recreational outlets. 
This group was pointed out as offering an excellent opportunity 
for organized activity since the older young people often have 
developed leadership skills which can be used with younger children 
if properly trained. 

After a fried chicken dinner served by the Pine Mountain School, 
the discussion continued in small groups. A few of the general 
conclusions were: 


Rural communities must plan to use more local leadership and 
develop potential local leaders in line with their special 
nterests. Communities should not be encouraged to feel that they 

} Bis: depend upon any one person for leadership in all community 
recreation. 

. Communities should strive to make greater use of the recreational 
resources available in their respective areas. Traditional forms 
of recreation within the community that are good should be encour- 
aged and developed. Individuals with special talents and interests 
should be sought out and utilized for their particular contribution 
to the total recreational life of the community. 
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Recreational programs should include a wide variety of activ- 


ities so there is something for all age groups. Such activities 
include: crafts, quilting parties, sewing projects, nature study, 
dramatics, reading and story hours, workshop activities, singing, 4 
sports, folk games. There should be special program nights planned 4 
specifically for family groups, as well as events planned for men, 
women, or young people only. 

Recreational leaders should make it a point to get the folks in 
the community to share in planning events, receiving and using 
ideas that may be submitted by them. It was emphasized that people 
like to do things when they have a part in the planning; indeed, 
the very planning may be recreation. The more people having a part in 
developing the recreational program, the greater opportunity there 
is for success. 

Community recreation should preferably be localized at a normal 
center of community gathering. This lessens the problem of 
transportation. 

Potential recreational leaders should be encouraged to attend 
workshops in recreation, such are are being offered by Berea 
College, Berea, and Transylvania College, Lexington, this summer. 

Several persons interested in active recreational programs cs 3 
expressed the need for new and additional ideas in building well- 
rounded programs. They expressed the hope that MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK would continue publication of articles dealing with many sides 
of the whole program. (Ed.Note: We will be most happy to present 
articles dealing with a whole variety of recreational interests. 

We can use articles of almost any reasonable length describing 
specific games, crafts, techniques and programs. Send pictures also 
if possible. Send articles to the Recreation Editor. See inside 


front cover.) 
Mrs. McLain told of the limited number of grants available to 


centers and schools that can be used for helping obtain leaders 
for workshop sessions. 








The sessions were held in the beautiful memorial chapel erected 
in memory of the founders of the Pine Mountain School. Opening 
and closing devotional services were conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Drake of the Berea Foundation School and managing editor of Mountag@ @ 
Life and Work. / 

Roy N. Walters, Dean of the Foundation School, president of the 
Ky. Council, presided at the business meeting. On behalf of the | 
Council, he presented a tribute honoring Helen Dingman, long-time 
editor of MLW and staunch promoter of Council activities. See page 47. 

The group accepted an invitation from the Rev. William J. Hilmert 
to meet at Annville Inst. in the fall. W. L. Cooper’s bid to have the 
meeting at Stuart-Robinson next spring was also accepted. 
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_A\nnual Conference Report 


E Tue GROUP THAT GATHERED FOR the 39th annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Southern Mountain Workers was one of the largest and most 
enthysiastic ever assembled by the organization. Attendance was 
above that of last year as the delegates met in the quiet and 
beautiful Mountain View Hotel in Gatlinburg, and an air of optimism 
was present everywhere. 





The gathering got away to a busy start when the president, Dr. 
Arthur Bannerman, called together the Executive and Advisory 
committees of the Council. Although coming from widely scattered 
parts of the region, nearly all members were present for this 
session. Also present by request were Miss Norma B. Korte, national 
president of the Sigma Phi Delta Sorority; Mr. Charles Drake, 
editor of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK; and Dr. Alexander E. Sharp 
of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The ever present problem of finances was the first item of 

usiness. We were all encouraged by the report of Miss Florence 

] dell that the Council had taken in more than it had spent. The 
group adopted a budget of $2400 which is $800 more than our 
estimated income based on last year. The increase, however, was 
based on the belief that the Council can support a half-time 
seoretary rather than quarter-time as it is doing now. We will be 
counting on larger support from some, and many contributions from 
new members interested in the work of the Council. 

The committee reluctantly 
approved the resignation and 
retirement of the executive 
secretary., Florence Goodell. 

Miss Goodell has given many 
years of service to the 
Council, and there were many 
expressions of regret over her 
retirement. She is giving up 
her work both with the Guild 
and the Council. 

Discussion also centered 
around connecting the Council 








PAST -PRES. ARTHUR BANNERMAN (L.) office with one of its member 
PRES.-ELECT FRANCIS HUTCHINS AND 

1. GEORGE NACE CONFER ON THE FRONT institutions since the Guild 
PORCH OF THE MOUNTAIN VIEW HOTEL. is now in position to main- 
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tain a full-time secretary, and the Council is to have a half- 
time secretary. A tentative decision to place the office at 
Berea College was made since that is the only institution with 
office space available at the moment. A special committe was { 
appointed to select both a half-time secretary and an office | 


place by August when Miss Goodell retires. | & 
Mr. Charles Drake reported on MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK. : P 
Problems involved in bringing out this publication in its new 8} 
re 


form were manifold, but Mr. Drake pointed out that these had been 
largely solved, and that the primary question is, Has it met the 
needs of the Council and has it been worthwhile? Statements of 
unquestioned favor were unanimous and we thanked Mr. Drake for his 
splendid work. 

It was reported that the circulation list is growing and that 
there is a real future market through the craft shops. Two decis- 
ions were made: to purchase a Varityper for setting up copy for the 
magazine, and that the magazine be increased from 32 to 48 pages. 
The money for the new Varityper is to come from funds earmarked 
for MLW some years ago, and does not come out of membership or 
contribution funds. r 

GEORGE MITCHELL SPEAKS 

George S. Mitchell, executive 
director of the Southern Regional 
Council, raised a lively discussion hay 








when he gave the keynote address da: 
Wednesday evening at the opening ott 
general session. He described ve: 

graphically the land and populat- 
ion problems of many of our high- mar 
land valleys, and gave his suggest- in 
ions for changing the patterns of Mou 
farm ownership in order that all Cou 
the farmers might have at least ac 
some portion of productive land. the 
Dr. Mitchell also suggested the of 

very great need of some sort of 

organization which would speak f 
the mountain region in the state hav: 
legislatures of the southern of | 
states. For an extension of this and 
at cnn = len nape tnapeeender geal Mawr 
COUNCIL, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. the Pie in this issue of MLW. : 
thir 
Clas 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS SEEK SOLUTIONS TO MOUNTAIN PROBLEMS 
Thursday was given over largely to interest group discussions. 

day was begun by a devotional period led by Dr. Randolph of 
Presbyterian Church in the USA. Using the scriptural back- 

ground of the plowman, he suggested we plow deeply into the 

problems of our area. Following this devotion, the discussion 

groups went into session and produced some of the following 

reports. 


The Agriculture group, led by Mr.J.J.Bird, reported a fascinating 
time comparing farm notes. Realizing the highest possible income 
from small farm acreages in the Mountains was given major attention. 
Two fairly new crops that are really proving their worth in the 
highlands are strawberries and potatoes. The Kenebec and Essex 
varieties of potatoes are highly immune to blight, are good for 
baking and produce a good yield. The “ goose-berry ” plan was 
given considerable attention. This is the raising of strawberries 
and the use of four geese per acre to solve the grass menace which 
has all but ruined the berry industry. 

Slings eat twice as much grass as old geese and they are put 
@::. berry fields just after the picking season when grasses begin 
to give trouble. 

Ways of developing permanent pastures, the advantages of drying 
hay artifically in the barn, the pros and cons of using ensilage in 
dairying, the substitution of milk goats for the family cow, and many 
other such matters all kept the discussion in an extremely practical 
vein. 


The Rural Church group, led by Dr.I. George Nace, dealt with the 
manifold problems of the rural parish. The report recommended that 
in view of the growing needs and opportunities in the Sathern 
Mountains that the Town and Country Department of the National 
Council of Churches be urged to (1) visit the area and (2) hold 
a conference for the purpose of giving broad consideration to 
the problems and opportunities of the area, and that the Council 
of Southern Mountain Workers cooperate in and assist with such a 

erence at all possible points. 
mi: was also urged that we invite other religious communions that 
have not associated with the Council to attend also. The problem 
of how to implement the ecumenical movement in the rural areas, 
and ways to tie into the state and county’ councils of churches 
were matters of great concern and challenge to the group. 

There was also a very strong feeling in the group that every- 
thing possible must be done to prevent the church becoming a 
class institution serving only one group. 
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The Education group, Dr. Francis S. Hutchins leader, reported 
many instances of affiliation and integration of private schools 
with the public school system. This was recognized as good and 

proper. In all cases of such es 4 
integration it was noted that 
the private school centers have 
cooperated with the public school 
systems in enriching and strengthen- 
ing their programs through the 
addition of music, industrial arts, 
home economics, organized sports, 
etc. Most of the private school 
centers have continued and 
enlarged their activities by 
working with out-of-school young 
people and adults, placing 
emphasis on health, recreation, 
arts, crafts and agriculture. 

This discussion group 
suggested to the Council the @ 4 
possibility of changing the 
name of the Council so that it 
will be known as an organization 
belonging to the Mountains, 
rather than a group doing some- 

R thing for the Mountains. 


Under the subject Health Creeps Into the Hills, Dr. Robert 
Metcalfe lead the Health group in seeing what can be done to 
speed up the progress of health in the Highlands. All health 
help for the Mountains is scarce and a long range program 
must be developed to secure adequate services. County-wide 
group insurance plans were discussed as one possible way of local 
action, but many of our states have laws against such groups. A 
study is to be made of just what can be done. The group also 
stressed the need of outside aid, especially to help with the 
extremely high child population. r dj 


The Recreation committee and group met both for business and 
discussion as a permanent committee. The Smith Workship is provid- 
ing an itinerant recreation leader again this year. The demand 
for an additional full-time recreation worker under the Council 
is insufficient for such a person. Great stress was laid on seeing 
recreation in a variety of ways and using all available resources 
within the community itself. 
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The committee suggested broadening the present program in two 
ways: (1) using recreation funds for the extension of the Smith 
College Workship program into a two year period to utilize valuable 
first year experience; (2) publishing in MLW a list of specialists 
available for workshops and training programs in the various 
aspects of community and school recreation. 

Mrs. McLain spoke of recreation books and materials that are 
available from the recreation library at Transylvania College. 

She also told of the success of the Adult Festival held in Gatlin- 
burg last fall. The next festival will be held at Sue Bennett 
College, London, Ky. 


The Youth group, Charles Drake leader, emphasized the place of 
young peaple in our rural churches. The chief problem is the fact 
that many rural young people do not have access to any organized 
church program for youth. Conviction prevailed that much of the 
responsibility for youth work rests upon youth themselves and 
much can be done through a youth organization, and through encour- 
agement and support by adults. 

Another serious problem is the lack of literature adapted to 


) @ i xorstes rural conditions. The committee voted to request the 
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Town and Country Committee of the National Council for inter- 
denominational literature in simplified, understandable form for 
small country communities. Members of the group also agreed to 
work on producing such religious literature. 


SIGMA PHI GAMMA INCREASES SUPPORT 

In the business session following the committee reports, Mrs. 
Sally Edwards, Welfare Secretary of the Sigma Phi Gamma Internat- 
ional Sorority, gave a report of their much appreciated assistance 
in the health work of the region. The various chapters of the 
Sorority have made donations to mountain centers both in cash and 
materials of over $8000 for health work. She presented to the 
Council for use through the Health and Recreation committees, two 
checks totaling $1500. 

At an opportune time, Helen Dingman, long an active officer and 
ersistant booster of the Council, made an appeal for wider 
istribution of Mountain Life and Work. Dr. I George Nace of the 

Home Missions Council also gave a testimony of the magazine’s 
worth. Special thanks were given to all who had camtributed artic- 
les during the past year, and James Brown was recognized for his 
work with the Recreation section, and Mrs. Burton Rogers for her 
sketches. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The following new officers were elected: Pres., Dr. Francis S. 
Hutchins, President of Berea College, Berea, Ky.; V. Pres, the 
John W. Bischoff, Director of Red Bird Settlement School, Beve 


Ky.; Sec’y., Mrs. Doris Steinberger, President of Erie School, 
Olive Hill, Ky.; Treas., Mr. Lawrence D. Bibbee, Treas. of Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 


The following members were elected to the Executive Committee, 


their terms to expire in March, 1954: Dr. Arthur Bannerman, Pres. 
of Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa,N.C.; Dr. James Brown, Rural 


Sociology, U.K., Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. Grazia K. Combs, Supervisor 


of Schools, Perry County, Ky.; Dr. Robert Metcalfe, Cumberland 


Clinics Foundation, Crossville, Tenn. 


Dr. Rufus Morgan, Franklin, N.C. was elected to fill the term 


of Dr. D. C. Amick, Hazard, Ky. 
DR. SHARP SPEAKS AT FELLOWSHIP 





DR. H.S.RANDOLPH (L) DR. NACE, 


AND OR. 


ALEXANDER SHARP. 


SUPPER 


Dr. Alexander Sharp, 
Administrative Secretary, 
Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church USA, 
spoke on the New Partner- 
ship between science and 
religion. He pointed out 
that both partners have 
had a chance at saving 


civilization, but that they 


must combine if they are to 
prevent total destruction. 
Following this address, 
the group went to the Pi 
Beta Phi school for an 
evening of recreation. 
Included in the program 
were several Indian young 
people who sang in their 
own language and told 
the stories of their 
people. 


The Conference next year will be held in Gatlinburg 
Feb. 20-22. Howard Kester, John C. Campbell Folk School, is 


chairman of the Program committee. 


ae 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN NAMED 
Following are the committees and the chairman of each: Health, 
Dr. Metcalfe; Church, The Rev. A. Rufus Morgan; Recreation, Mr. 
@ ceors Bidstrup; Youth, Mrs. Berdina Bishop; Arts and Crafts, 
Miss Marian G. Heard; Editor, MLW, Mr. Charles Drake. 
| It was moved that we accept the resignation of Miss Florence 
Goodell as executive secretary with regret and appreciation of 
service given in making possible the program and progress of the 
Council during the interim period of readjustment. This was 
) unanimously adopted with acknowledgement of the many services 
given the Council. She was also given the title Honorary 
Mountaineer by the new president, Francis S. Hutchins. ))))) 


John Bischoff 
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mountain worker 








Helen 


Dingman 
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T THE SPRING MEETING of the Ky. Regional Conf. of the Council of 
uthern Mountain Workers, held at Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
President Roy N. Walters read the following tribute written by 
May B. Smith, a long-time associate of Miss Dingman. 


For an impressive period of years, Helen Dingman has worked in 
the Appalachian Mountains. Her work has been done under a number 
of sponsorships and by a number of approaches, each undertaking 
followed long enough for results to be seen and methods evaluated. 
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She directed at Smith, Ky., a community enterprise under the Home 
Missions Board of the Presbyterian Church. She has taught and now 
teaches in the Dept. of Sociology in Berea College where she 
shares in the training of teachers and other social workers. She 
was largely responsible for the development of Opportunity Schools 
at Berea. 

Always a partaker in the Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 
she acted as its executive secretary for a number of years--years 
which may fairly be called those of its widest expansion and 
influence. Time would fail us, like the writer to the Hebrews, 
even to name the boards, executive committees, community groups 
on which she has sat or still sits, which have leaned on her 
broad experience and deep wisdom. 

If we seek to know the reasons for the effectiveness of her 
work and for the confidence and love that people bear her, again 
time fails us; there are so many and so various things that crowd 
to notice. Let me mention three of them: 


Always her emphasis has been on producing changes in people-- 
in their points of view, their goals, their sense of responsibilit. 
rather than on quickly remedying, in itself, some needy conditio 
Thus the difficult quality of permanance has marked to a notable 
degree results for which she has labored 

She has shown a very fertile mind. Original, creative ideas 
have sprung from her--ways of capturing attention, of striking 
fire, of maintaining effort--which have not been tried before. 

Yet melodrama, sentimentality, show: these have been very far 
from her work and sways. 

She has a strong, spontaneous liking for people, an appreciat- 
ion of personal traits. And this for all sorts and conditions of 
men. Thus she has won to steady interest and support people outside 
the Mountains, people in a position to help the area, both by money 
and by their expert knowledge and experience. They have been won 
by the soundness of ends and means which they saw, and they have 
delighted in Helen Dingman personally. 

There are also her colleagues and those whom she has directed-- 
and here come her many college students. They have all been real gm@\ 
colleagues to her, and it has been her genius to fire them so 


that they come to act undef their own power. Most important of all 
are her friends, the mountain people, those of the little towns, 
the farms, the cabins. No friends are warmer, none more beloved of 
her. As she cherishes them, so their hearts cherish her. ))))) 
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